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A  OOMEOTIOUT  VILLAGE. 

I  It  was  founded  in  1639,  and  by  a  small  colony  of  emigrants  from  Strat- 
1  ford-on- Avon.  This  fact  alone  might  well  make  us  respect  the  place,  but 
there  is  not  a  town  or  village  in  New  England  that  could  better  rest  satisfied 
with  its  many  attractions.  It  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  or  Ousatonick  River,  on  a  level  plain,  with  the  Sound  three  miles 
away  on  the  south,  the  city  of  Bridgeport  a  little  further  off  on  the  west,  and 
with  a  rolling,  rich,  well-cultivated,  and  picturesque  country  on  the  north; 
and  although  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad, 
is  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  lovely  villages  in  the  land.  Its  original  name 
was  Cupheag,  and  an  Englishman  named  Fairchild  purchased  the  land  of  the 
Poquanuck  Indians,  and  was  the  first  white  man  vested  with  authority  over 
the  town.  When  the  purchase  was  first  made,  the  whole  township  com- 
prised what  have  since  been  known  as  the  towns  of  Trumbull,  Huntington, 
and  Bridgeport,  the  last  of  which  has  become  a  flourishing  city.  The  price 
paid  for  the  whole'  grant  is  not  known,  but  it  is  on  record  that  a  neighboring 
-tract  of  land  cost  ten  blankets,  six  coats,  one  kettle,  and  a  small  assortment  of 
hoes,  hatchets,  knives,  and  glasses.  It  was  on  account  of  similar  outlays, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  authorities  of  Stratford,  thirty  years  after  its  settle- 
ment, voted  that  the  Indians  should  not  be  permitted  to  jjlant  corn  anywhere, 
have  their  weapons  mended  by  the  smith,  nor  be  employed  by  any  citizens  to 
look  after  "  the  horses,  hoggs,  and  other  cattle."  The  town  was  named  in 
memory  of  the  English  Stratford,  is  said  to  have  been  laid  out  after  the 
same  fashion,  and,  by  those  who  have  seen  the  two,  the  American  town  has 
been  pronomiced  the  more  beautiful.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile  long, 
rims  north  and  south,  and  is  intersected. by  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which 
are  lined  by  unpretending  houses,  each  one  flanked  by  a  handsome  garden. 
The  streets  are  wide,  richly  carpeted  by  a  green  sward,  and  fringed  on 
either  side  by  regular  rows  of  elm  and  other  trees,  which  are  constantly 
composing  themselves  into  beautiful  pictures  ;  while  the  rural  beauty  of  the 
place  is  greatly  enhanced  by  two  or  three  of  those  open  spaces  which  the 
old  men  of  New  England  love  to  remember,  in  connection  with  their  boy- 


hood,  as  tlie  Tillage  green.  Two  handsome  churches  with  graceful  spires, 
and  another  v,-iih.  less  pretension,  loom  up  above  the  sea  of  foliage  ;  there  is 
not  a  tavern  in  the  place,  nor  any  groggeries  or  drinking  saloons  ;  a  local 
newspaper  was  never  dreamed  of;  and  the  few  shops,  whose  owners  do  not 
deem  it  necessarj^  to  hang  out  anv  signs,  are  stocked  with  very  small  and 
very  miscellaneous  assortments  of  merchandise.  Birds  build  their  nests  in 
every  direction,  and  their  sweet  singing  may  be  heard  through  all  the  hours 
of  the  summer  day.  Each  householder  in  the  town  seems  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  cow,  and  these  cattle  are  driven  to  pasture  in  the  morning, 
watched  during  the  day,  and  brought  home  at  sundown  bj'  a  regular  herds- 
man ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  whistle  of  the  passing  locomotives, 
the  charming  quiet  of  the  place  would  be  profound  and  unbroken. 

Two  stories  are  told,  illustrative  of  the  repose  which  reigns  in  Stratford. 

Some  years  ago  a  strange  gentleman  and  his  wife  arrived  in  the  village 
in  their  carriage,  and  after  driving  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  two  or 
three  times  without  meeting  a  single  person,  they  became  alarmed,  and 
fancied  that  a  plague  might  have  depopulated  the  place.  On  further  re- 
flection, however,  the  stranger  determined  to  stop  at  one  of  the  pleasant 
houses  he  saw  on  every  side.  He  did  so,  and  the  sound  of  the  knocker  on 
the  door  almost  startled  him  with  its  terrible  noise.  In  due  time  a  lady 
made  her  appearance,  and  was  saluted  with  this  question  : 

"  Can  yoa  tell  me,  madam,  if  this  town  is  inhabited?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  by  way  of  relieving  your  anxiety  I 
will  mention  one  fact.  The  reason  why  our  streets  are  so  quiet  is  this :  the 
men  of  the  place  are  all  in  the  fields  at  work,  the  children  are  at  school,  and 
the  housewives  are  at  home  preparing  a  good  dinner  for  their  families." 
The  gentleman  thus  obtained  a  new  idea,  and  was  satisfied. 

The  other  is  as  follows :  A  Stratford  gentleman  one  day  entered  his 
house  in  a  troubled  manner,  pale  and  fainting,  and  earnestly  called  upon  his 
wife  and  daughters  for  some  camphor  or  cologne.  These  things  were 
promptly  administered,  and  after  he  had  faii'ly  recovered  his  speech,  his  wife 
bent  over  him  and  said  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  ?" 

To  this  the  invalid  replied :  "  Nothing  very  serious,  I  hope,  but  while 
passing  along  Elm  Street  I  actually  saic  a  man." 

The  condition  of  things  in  Stratford  has  somewhat  changed  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  village  are  still  delightful. 


Many  of  its  native  citizens  continue  to  live  in  tlie  pleasant  homes  where  tliey 
were  born ;  otliers  who  were  tempted  to  trv  and  obtain  fortunes  in  Xew  York 
and  other  cities  were  successful,  and,  like  men  of  sterling  sense,  have  returned 
here  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  peace. 

That  such  a  town  as  Stratford  should  afford  anything  in  the  way  of 
romantic  personal  histories  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  the  subjoined 
story  is  authentic  as  well  as  interesting.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  a  young  man  made  his  appearance  in  the  village,  and  spent 
a  few  weeks  at  the  tavern  which  then  existed  to  afford  shelter  to  stage  coach 
travellers.  "^Vhence  he  came  and  what  his  business,  none  could  guess. 
Directly  opposite  the  tavern  stood  the  small  cottage  and  the  forge  of  a  black- 
smith named  Folsom.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was  the  beauty  of  the 
village,  and  it  was  her  fortune  to  captivate  the  heart  of  the  young  stranger. 
He  told  his  love,  said  that  he  was  from  Scotland,  that  he  was  travelHno- 
incog.,  but  in  confidence  gave  her  his  real  name,  claiming  that  he  was  heir 
to  a  large  fortxme.  She  returned  his  love,  and  they  were  married.  A  few 
weeks  thereafter  the  stranger  told  his  wife  that  he  must  visit  New  Orleans ; 
he  did  so,  and  the  gossips  of  the  town  made  the  young  wife  unhappy  by  their 
disagreeable  hints  and  jeers.  In  a  few  months  -the  husband  returned,  but 
before  a  week  had  elapsed  he  received  a  large  budget  of  letters,  and  told  his 
wife  that  he  must  at  once  return  to  England,  and  must  go  alone.  He  took 
his  departure,  and  the  gossips  had  another  glorious  opportunity  to  make  a 
confiding  woman  wretched.  To  all  but  herself  it  was  a  clear  case  of  deser- 
tion ;  the  wife  became  a  mother,  and  for  two  years  lived,  on  in  silence  and  in 
hope.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Stratford 
beauty  from  her  husband,  directing  her  to  go  at  once  to  New  York  with 
her  child,  taking  nothing  with  her  but  the  clothes  she  wore,  and  embark  in 
a  ship  for  her  Tiome  in  England.  On  her  arrival  in  New  York  she  found  a 
ship  splendidly  furnished  with  every  convenience  and  luxury  for  her  com- 
fort, and  two  servants  ready  to  obey  every  wish  that  she  might  express. 
The  ship  duly  arrived  in  England,  and  the  Stratford  girl  became  the  mistress 
of  a  superb  mansion,  and,  as  the  wife  of  a  baronet,  was  saluted  by  the 
aristocracy  as  Lady  Samuel  Sterling.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  many 
years  ago,  the  Stratford  boy  succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  wealth  of  his 
fathers,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  issue  of  "  iliss  Folsom  of  Stratford,  North  America."  "SMien  the 
late  Professor  Silliman  visited  England  some  years  since,  he  had  the  pleasure 


of  meeting  Lady  Sterling  at  a  dinner  party,  and  was  deliglited  to  answer 
her  many  questions  about  her  birthplace  in  Connecticut. 

If  this  paper  were  designed  to  be  a  complete  history  of  Stratford,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  print  many  pages  about  the  early  struggles  and  sub-' 
sequent  success  of  religion  in  this  region.  That  is  out  of  the  question  ;'■ 
but,  on  account  of  the  personal  history  of  one  most  interesting  divine  and 
author  connected  with  it,  a  passing  notice  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Strat- 
ford is  indispensable.  It  was  the  first  established  in  Connecticut,  and  its 
founder  was  one  who  left  the  Puritans  to  become  an  Episcopalian,  and 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut, October  14,  1696,  where  were  also  born  his  father  and  grandfather, 
both  men  of  distinction  and  deacons  in  the  Congregational  Church,  while 
his  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  was  one  ofi 
the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Say- 
brook,  which  subsequently  found  a  permanent  resting  place  in  New  Haven, 
and  after  the  change  of  location,  and  while  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  be- 
came a  tutor  in  what  is  now  known  as  Yale  College  ;  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  was  the  first  man  who  in  1718  lodged  and 
set  up  housekeeping  in  the  institution.  In  1720  he  became  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  settled  at  West  Haven  as  a  Congregationalist.  He  soon 
afterwards  became  the  leader  of  a  party  of  three  or  four  who  pioneered 
their  way  into  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  resigning  liis  charge,  he  went  to 
England  to  obtain  orders,  received  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1723  was  settled  in  Stratford  as  the  first  regularly 
ordained  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  colony.  At  first  his  flock  consisted  of 
only  thirty  families,  and  the  persecutions  which  he  endured  from  the 
Congregationalists  were  almost  unparallelled.  Some  of  them  went  so  far 
as  to  put  chains  across  their  streets  to  prevent  the  horrible  Episcopalians 
from  going  to  church,  while  others  would  not  sell  him  vegetables  and  other 
country  produce  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  great  ability,  however,  i 
as  well  as  his  high  character  as  a  man  of  intellect  and  a  Christian,  overcame 
all  these  obstacles,  and  he  was  triumphantly  successful. 

On  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Berkeley  (the  Dean  of  Derry  and  Bishop,  j 
of  Cloyne),  in  1729,  the  rector  of  Stratford  became  his  intimate  friend,' 
corresponded  with  him  for  many  years,  introduced  his  works  to  the  literati 
of  America,  made  him  so  interested  in  Yale  College  as  to  secure  a  present  of 
one  thousand  valuable  books  to  that  institution,  as  well  as  a  present  of 


ninety  acres  of  land  in  Ehode  Island  for  its  benefit.  After  a  continuous  bat- 
tle of  twenty  years  in  behalf  of  his  Church,  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 

'  ferred  upon  our  rector  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  which  honor  was 
followed  by  many  kind  letters  from  the  best  men  in  England.  In  1754, 
against  his  own  wishes,  but  because  eminent  friends  told  him  it  was  his 
duty,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly  established  Kings  College  in 
New  York  (now  Columbia  College),  where  his  services  were  invaluable  until 

:  1763,  when  he  returned  to  Stratford  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 

ease  and  leisure.     Here  he  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1772,  and  lies  buried 

in  the  grave-yard  of  Christ  church,  where  two  church  buildings  were  erected 

under  his  eye,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  present  tasteful  edifice 

occupying  the  same  site.     On  the  monument  which  commemorates  his  death 

are  inscribed,  after  a  Latin  inscription,  the  foUov/ing  lines  : 

"  If  decent  dignity  and  modest  mien, 
The  clieerful  heart  and  countenance  serene  ; 
If  pure  religion  and  unsullied  truth, 
His  age's  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 
It  piety  in  all  the  paths  he  trod, 

Still  rising  vigorous  to  his  Lord  and  God :  ' 

If  charity  thro'  all  the  race  he  ran, 
Still  willing  well,  and  doing  good  to  man ; 
If  Learning,  free  from  pedantry  and  pride  ; 
If  Faith  and  Virtue,  walking  side  by  side  ; — 
If  well  to  mark  his  being's  aim  and  end, 
To  shine  through  life  a  husband,  father,  friend, 
If  these  ambition  in  thy  soul  can  raise, 
Excite  thy  reverence,  or  demand  thy  praise  ; — 
Reader,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  earthly  scene, 
Eevere  his  name,  and  be  what  he  has  been. 

Mtibs  Cooper." 

For  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Doctor  Johnson,  and  an  eloquent  estimate  of 
his  exalted  character  as  the  first  scholar  of  the  day  in  America,  the  reader  is' 
referred  to  a  small  volume,  published  in  1805,  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Chandler, 
of  New  Jersey,  while  the  subjoined  list  of  his  writings  will  afford  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  his  services  as  an  author,  viz.  :  "  Plain  Reasons 
•  for  Conforming  to  the  Church  ;"  "  Compendium  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  " 
— printed  by  Franklin  ;  "  Demonstration  on  the  Reasonableness  and  Duty 
of  Prayer  ;"  "  Beauty  .of  Holiness  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church  of  England  ;" 
an  English  grammar,  a  Church  catechism,  a  Hebrew  grammar,  an  English 
and  Hebrew  grammar,  and  a  variety  of  pamphlets  on  theological  and  literary 
subjects,  published  between  the  years  1732  and  1771. 

Another  man  of  note  associated  with  Stratford  was  William  S.  Johnson, 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel.      He  was  born  here  October  7,  1727,  graduated  at 


Yale  College  in  1744,  and  was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  an  eloquent 
orator.  In  1765  and  1785  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  at  New 
York,  and  in  1776  an  agent  for  the  Colony  to  England,  where  he  formed, 
the  acquaintance  of  many  leading  men.  In  1772  he  was  judge  of  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed 
the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  also  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  1789  to 
1791  ;  received  from  Oxford  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  and  from  1793 
to  1890  he  w'as  president  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Stratford,  where  he  died  November  14,  1819,  and  lies  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  distinguished  father. 

As  allusions  have  already  been  made  to  five  generations  of  the  Johnson 
family  of  Stratford,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
that  Samuel  William  Johnson,  a  lawyer  and  j  udge  of  retired  habits,  was  the 
son  of  the  senator,  and  that  his  son,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  family,  who  has  several  brothers  to  participate  with 
him  in  bearing  the  honored  name.  And  this  fact  brings  us  (as  did  tho 
courtesy  of  that  gentleman  bring  the  writer  of  this  chapter)  into  the  John- 
son Library  of  Stratford.  This  collection  niimbers  between  four  and  five 
thousand  volumes,  and  seven  generations  of  highly  educated  men  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  labor  of  bringing  them  together.  It  was  also  enriched  by 
contributions  from  such  men  as  Bishop  Berkeley,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  author  of  England.  The  several  proprietors  of 
this  rare  and  truly  precious  private  library  have  occasionally  given  away 
what  we  might  call  a  swarm  of  books,  but  perhaps  the  most  graceful  present 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  several  hundred  volumes,  printed  between  the  years 
1577  and  1791,  and  presented  to  Columbia  College  by  the  present  owner.; 
The  collection,  as  it  now  stands,  is  especially  rich  in  theology,  the  early 
English  classics,  the  antiquities  of  England,  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  in  its  dictionaries,  with  a  rare  sprinkling  of  black  letter  and  Elzevir 
volumes.  Here  may  also  be  found  several  curious  editions  of  the  Bible ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable  single  volume  is  the 
"Icon  Basilike  ;  or.  The  Works  of  that  Great  Monarch  and  Glorious  Martyi', 
King  Charles  I.,  both  Civil  and  Sacred ;  and  Pourtraicture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings."  The  edition  here  mentioned  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  1648,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  hence 
its  especial  value.  Those  acquainted  with  the  work  need  not  be  told  that 
the  i)roof  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  its  having  been  the  veritable  production 


of  the  king,  tliougli  long  disputed  ;  tliat  it  went  through,  fifty  editions  in  one 
year ;  that  Hume  declares  it  to  have  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family ;  that  it  was  greatly  praised  even  by  Milton,  the  personal  friend  oi 
Cromwell;  that,  as  the  alleged  production  of  the  murdered  sovereign,  it 
caused  an  intense  interest  throughout  the  world  ;  and  that  the  critics  of  the 
time  pronounced  it  the  best  specimen  of  English  writing  then  in  existence. 
The  man  whose  taste  and  learning  are  chiefly  represented  by  this  admirable 
library  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Here  it  was  that,  after  his  return 
from  New  York,  surrounded  by  these  venerable  tomes,  he  lived  the  happy 
and  peaceful  life  of  a  Christian  scholar,  and  kept  up  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  England  and  America. 
And  that  mass  of  correspondence,  which  is  stiU  preserved  with  an  elaborate 
journal  kept  by  Dr.  Samuel,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  very  cream  of 
the  Johnson  library.  That  portion  of  it  bearing  upon  church  history  has 
already  been  extensively  studied  by  clerical  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
land  ;  while  that  portion  which  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  addressed  to 
the  rector  and  senator,  is  quietly  awaiting  the  fate  of  all  unpublished  corre- 
spondence by  men  of  distinction.  From  the  latter  collection,  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  been  permitted  to  copy  three  letters  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  of  England,  the  reading 
of  which  cannot  but  be  interesting,  as  fresh  material  bearing  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  several  distinguished  writers. 

The  first  of  the  letters  in  question,  from  the  Bishop,  exhibits  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  King's  College,  New  York,  as  well  as  the  methodical  char- 
acter of  his  mind : 

Cloyne,  August  23,  1749. 

Rev.  Sik  : — T  am  obliged  for  the  account  you  have  sent  me  of  the  pros- 
perous estate  of  learning  in  your  college  of  New  Haven.  I  approve  of  the 
regulations  made  there,  and  am  particularly  pleased  to  find  your  sons  have 
made  such  progress  as  appears  from  their  elegant  address  to  me  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  It  must  indeed  give  me  a  very  sensible  satisfaction  to  hear  that  my 
weak  endeavors  have  been  of  some  service  to  that  part  of  the  world.  I  have  • 
two  letters  of  yours  at  once  on  my  hands  to  answer,  for  which  business  of 
various  kinds  must  be  my  apology.  As  to  the  first,  wherein  you  enclosed  a 
small  pamphlet  relating  to  tar-water,  I  can  only  say  in  behalf  of  those  points 
in  which  the  ingenious  author  seems  to  differ  from  me,  that  I  advance  noth- 
ing which  is  not  grounded  on  experience,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Mr. 
Pryor's  narrative  of  the  effects  of  tar-water,  printed  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  America. 


For  tLe  rest,  I  am  glad  to  find  a  spirit  towards  learning  prevails  in  those  \ 
parts,  particularly  JVew  York,  where  you  say  a  college  is  projected,  which' 
has  my  best  wishes.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sorry  that  the  condition  ofj 
Ireland,  containing  such  numbers  of  poor  uneducated  people,  for  whose  sake 
charity  schools  are  erecting  throughout  the  kingdom,  obligeth  us  to  draw 
charities  from  England  ;  so  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  extend  our  bounty 
to  New  York,  a  country,  in  proportion,  much  richer  than  our  own.  But  as 
you  are  pleased  to  desire  my  advice  upon  this  undertaking,  1  send  the  fol- 
lowing hints,  to  be  enlarged  and  improved  by  your  own  judgment. 

I  would  not  advise  the  applying  to  England  for  charters  or  statutes 
(which  might  cause  great  trouble,  expense,  and  delay),  but  to  do  the  busi- 
ness quietly  within  yourselves. 

I  believe  it  may  suffice  to  begin  with  a  president  and  two  fellows.  If 
they  can  procure  but  three  fit  persons,  I  doubt  not  the  college,  from  the 
smallest  beginnings,  would  grow  considerable.  I  should  conceive  good  hoi^es 
were  you  at  the  head  of  it. 

Let  them  by  all  means  supply  themselves  out  of  the  seminaries  in  New 
England.  For  I  am  apprehensive  none  can  be  got  in  Old  England  (who  are 
willing  to  go)  worth  sending. 

Let  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  be  well  taught.  Be  this  the  first  care 
as  to  learning.  But  the  principal  care  must  be  good  life  and  morals,  to 
which  (as  well  as  to  study)  early  hours  and  temperate  meals  will  much  con- 
duce. 

If  the  terms  for  degrees  are  the  same  -as  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  this 
would  give  credit  to  the  college  and  pave  the  way  for  admitting  their  gradu- 
ates flrf  eundem  in  the  English  universities. 

Small  premiums  in  books  or  distinctions  in  habit  may  prove  useful  en- 
couragements to  the  students. 

I  would  advise  that  the  building  be  regular,  plain,  and  cheap,  and  that 
each  student  have  a  room  (about  ten  feet  square)  to  himself. 

I  recommended  this  nascent  seminary  to  an  English  bishop,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  there.  But,  by  his  answer,  it  seems  the  Colony  is  judged 
ricii  enough  to  educate  its  own  youth. 

Colleges,  from  small  beginnings,  grow  great  by  subsequent  bequests  and 
benefactions.  A  small  matter  will  suffice  to  set  one  a-going.  And  when 
this  is  once  well  done,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  go  on  and  thrive.  The  chief 
concern  must  be  to  set  out  in  a  good  method  and  introduce  from  the  first  a 
good  taste  into  society.  For  this  end  its  principal  expense  should  be  in 
making  handsome  provision  for  the  president  and  fellows. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  few  crude  thoughts  for  you  to  ruminate 
upon  and  digest  iu  your  own  judgment,  and  propone  from  yourself,  as  you 
see  convenient. 

My  correspondence  with  patients  that  drink  tar- water  obliges  me  to  be 
less  punctual  in  corresponding  with  my  I'riends.  But  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  My  sincere  good  wishes  and  prayers  attend  you  iu  all 
your  laudable  imdertakings. 

I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

G.  Cloyne. 


The  next  letter,  wliicli  lias  never  been  published,  is  from  Benjamin 
Franklin.    Like  everything  he  wrote,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

Philadelphia,  August  9,  1750. 

Rev.  Sir  : — At  my  return  home  I  found  your  favor  of  June  the  28th, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  letter  enclosed,  which  I  will  take  care  of,  and 
beg  leave  to  keep  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Francis,  our  Attorney-General,  who  was  with  me  at  your  house,  from 
the  conversation  then  had  with  you,  and  reading  some  of  your  pieces,  has 
conceived  an  esteem  for  you  equal  to  mine.  The  character  we  have  given 
of  you  to  the  other  trustees,  and  the  sight  of  your  letters  relating  to  the 
academy,  has  made  them  very  desirous  of  engaging  you  in  that  design,  as  a 
person  whose  experience  and  judgment  would  be  of  great  use  in  forming 
rules  and  establishing  good  methods  in  the  beginning,  and  whose  name  for 
learning  would  give  it  a  reputation.  We  onlj^  lament  that,  in  the  infant 
state  of  our  funds,  we  cannot  make  you  an  offer  equal  to  your  merit.  But 
as  the  view  of  being  useful  has  most  weight  with  generous  and  benevolent 
minds,  and  in  this  affair  you  may  do  great  service,  not  only  to  the  present, 
but  to  future  generations,  I  flatter  myself  sometimes  that,  if  you  were  here, 
and  saw  things  as  they  are,  and  conversed  a  little  with  our  people,  you 
might  be  prevailed  with  to  remove.  I  would  therefore  earnestly  press  you 
to  make  iis  a  visit  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  in  the  meantime  let 
me  represent  to  you  some  of  the  circumstances  as  they  appear  to  me  : 

1.  The  trustees  of  the  academy  are  applying  for  a  charter,  which  will 
give  an  opportunity  of  improving  and  model Ung  our  constitution  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  we  have  your  advice,  shall  appear  best.  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  power  to  form  a  regular  college.  2.  If  you  would  \mdertake  the 
management  of  the  English  education,  I  am  satisfied  the  trustees  would,  on 
your  account,  make  the  salary  £100  sterling  (they  have  already  voted  £150 
currency,  which  is  not  far  from  it),  and  pay  the  charge  of  your  removal. 
Your  son  might  also  be  employed  as  tutor  at  £60,  or  perhaps  £70,  per  an- 
num. 3.  It  has  been  long  observed  that  our  church  is  not  svifRcient  to  ac- 
commodate near  the  number  of  people  who  would  willingly  have  seats  there. 
T.>  ■  buildings  increase  very  fast  towards  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  now  live  there,  which,  being  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  present  church,  people  begin  to  talk  much  of  building  an- 
other ;  and  ground  has  been  offered  as  a  gift  for  that  purpose.  The  trustees 
of  the  academy  are,  three-fourths  of  them,  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  men  of  moderate  principles.  They  have  reserved  in  the 
large  building  a  large  hall  for  occasional  preaching,  public  lectures,  orations, 
etc. — it  is  70  feet  by  60,  furnished  with  a  handsome  pulpit,  seats,  etc.  In 
this  Mr.  Tennent  collected  his  congregation,  who  are  now  building  a  meet- 
ing-house,    In  the  same  place,  by  giving  now  and  then  a  lecture,  you  might 


■witli  equal  ease  collect  a  congregation  that  would  in  a  short  time  bnild  you 
a  church  (if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  you). 

In  the  meantime,  I  imagine  you  will  receive  something  considerable 
yearly  arising  from  marriages  and  christenings  in  the  best  families,  not  to 
mention  presents  that  are  not  unfrequent  from  a  wealthy  people  to  a  minis- ' 
ter  they  like  ;  and  though  the  whole  maj^  not  amount  to  more  than  a  due 
support,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  a  comfortable  one.  And  when  you  are  well 
settled  in  a  church  of  yoi;r  own,  your  son  may  be  qualified  by  years  of  ex- 
perience to  succeed  you  in  the  academy  ;  or  if  you  rather  choose  to  continue 
in  the  academy,  your  son  might  probably  be  fixed  in  the  church. 

These  ai"e  my  private  sentiments,  which  I  have  communicated  only  with 
Mr.  Francis,  who  entirely  agrees  with  me.  I  acquainted  the  trustees  that  I 
would  wiite  to  you,  but  could  give  them  no  dependence  that  you  would 
be  prevailed  on  to  remove.  They  will,  however,  treat  with  no  other  till  I 
have  your  answer. 

You  will  see  by  our  new  paper,  which  I  enclose,  that  the  corporation  of  , 
this  city  have  voted  £200  down  and  £100  a  year  out  of  their  revenues  to 
the  trustees  of  the  academy.  As  they  are  a  perpetual  body,  choosing  their 
own  successors,  and  so  not  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  caprice  of  a  governor 
or  of  the  people,  and  as  eighteen  of  the  members  (some  of  them  leading)  are 
of  the  trustees,  we  look  on  this  donation  to  be  as  good  as  so  much  real 
estate,  being  confident  it  will  be  continued  as  long  as  it  is  well  applied,  and 
even  increased  if  there  should  be  occasion.  We  have  now  near  £5,000  sub- 
scribed, and  expect  some  considerable  sums  besides  may  be  procured  from 
the  merchants  of  London  trading  hither.  And  as  we  are  in  the  centre  of 
the  colonies,  a  healthy  place,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  we  purpose  a  good 
academy  here  may  draw  numbers  of  youth  for  education  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  and  even  from  the  West  Indies.  | 

I  will  shortly  print  proposals  for  publishing  your  pieces  by  subscription, 
and  disperse  them  among  my  friends  along  the  continent.  My  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  your  son,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  your  good  neigh- 
bors.    I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 
To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Stratford. 

P.S. — There  are  some  other  things  best  treated  of  when  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  begins  now  to  be  pleasant  travelling  ;  I  wish  you 
woiild  conclude  to  visit  vis  in  the  next  month  at  furthest.  Whether  the 
jom-ney  produce  the  effect  we  desire,  or  not,  it  shall  be  no  expense  to  you. 

The  last  of  the  choice  letters  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  was  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  Easselas  to  his  friend  William  S.  Johnson,  the  senator. 
That  gentleman  received  several  others  from  his  illustrious  namesake  (but 
who  was  not  a  relative),  all  of  which  have  been  lost  excepting  the  one  now 
printed  for  the  first  time.      When  written,  poor  Boswell  must  have  been 


asleep,  as  lie  does  uot  mention  it  in  his  microscopic  publication.  The  allu- 
sion in  the  letter  to  an  Arctic  sea  would  have  surprised  the  late  Dr.  E.  K, 
Kane. 

Sir  : — Of  all  those  whom  the  various  vicissitudes  of  life  have  brought 
within  my  notice,  there  is  scarce  any  man  whose  acquaintance  I  have  more 
desired  to  cultivate  than  yours.  I  cannot  indeed  charge  you  with  neglecting 
me,  yet  our  mutual  inclination  could  never  gratify  itself  with  opportunities  ; 
the  current  of  the  day  always  bore  us  away  from  one  another.  And  now 
the  Atlantick  is  between  us. 

Whether  you  carried  away  an  impression  of  me  as  pleasing  as  that 
which  you  left  me  of  yourself,  I  know  not ;  if  you  did,  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten me,  and  will  be  glad  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  Merely  to  be  remembered 
is  indeed  a  barren  pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  which  is  more  sensi- 
bly felt  as  human  natitre  is  more  exalted. 

To  make  you  wish  that  I  should  have  you  in  my  mind,  I  would  be  glad 
to  tell  you  something  which  you  do  not  know,  but  all  publick  affairs  are 
printed ;  and  as  you  and  I  had  no  common  friends  I  can  tell  you  no  private 
history. 

The  Government,  I  think,  grows  stronger  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  next 
general  election  will  be  a  time  of  uncommon  turbulence,  violence,  and 
outrage. 

Of  literature  no  great  product  has  appeared  or  is  expected.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  has  for  some  years  been  otherwise  employed. 

I  v.'as  told  two  days  ago  of  a  design  which  must  excite  some  curiosity. 
Two  ships  are  in  preparation,  which  are  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Constantiue  Phipps,  to  explore  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  not  to  seek  the  North- 
east or  the  North-west  passage,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as  near  the  Pole  as 
they  can  go.  They  hope  to  find  an  open  ocean,  but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass 
of  perpetual  congelation.  I  do  not  much  wish  well  to  discoveries,  for  I  am 
always  afraid  they  will  end  in  conquest  and  robbery. 

I  have  been  out  of  order  this  winter,  but  am  grown  better.  Can  I  ever 
hope  to  see  you  again  ?  or  must  I  be  always  content  to  tell  you  that  in 
anotlier  hemisphere  I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  hiunble  servant, 

Saml.  Johnson. 

Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  March  4, 17T3. 

To  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

A  desultory  account  of  Stratford,  like  the  present,  should  not  omit  an 
allusion  to  General  David  Wooster,  who  was  born  here  in  1711.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1738,  served  as  the  captain  of  an  armed  vessel  in  the 
i  Spanish  war,  as  a  captain  of  militia  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in 
1745,  went  to  France  with  a  lot  of  prisoners,  and  from  thence  to  England, 
when  he  received  certain  honors,  served  as  commandant  of  a  brigade  in  the 


Frencli  war,  espoused  tlie  cause  of  America  in  1764,  aided  in  defending  New 
York,  had  command  of  our  troops  in  Canada,  wliere  lie  rendered  important 
services,  was  subsequently  made  a  major-general  of  the  Connecticut  militia, 
and  during  a  skirmish  with  the  British  troops  at  the  time  of  their  incursion 
to  Danbury  in  1777,  received  a  shot  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days. 
He  was  a  brave  officer,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  virtue. 

But  a  few  additional  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  Stratford  of  the 
present  time.  A  love  of  religion  and  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful  seems 
to  permeate  its  entire  population  ;  and  although  its  two  leading  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  were  wont  to  battle  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
prejudice  in  the  olden  times,  the  most  perfect  harmony  now  exists  between 
them,  and  both  alike  deserve  honorable  mention  for  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. To  church  people  alone  the  history  of  the  Congregational  Church 
is  quite  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  Episcopal,  but  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage on  the  score  of  general  interest  on  account  of  its  distinguished  founder. 
American  literature  has  also  been  enriched  by  two  citizens  of  Stratford  now 
living,  viz.,  Eev.  J.  Mitchell  and  J.  Olney,  Esq.  "  The  Reminiscences  of 
Scenes  and  Characters  of  College,  by  a  Graduate  of  Yale,"  the  work  of  the 
former,  is  an  exceedingly  well  written  volume,  useful  in  purpose  and  full  of 
sound  wisdom  and  Christian  feeling.  And  the  same  compliment  may  be 
paid  to  his  other  productions,  viz.,  "  Notes  from  Over  the  Sea,"  "  My  Mother ; 
or.  Recollections  of  Maternal  Influence,"  "  Days  of  Boyhood,"  a  tale  entitled 
"  Rachell  Kell,"  and  "  The  New  England  Churches,"  in  which  the  subject  of 
Congregationalism  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  This  gentleman  was  also  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Spectator  in  New  Haven,  and  his  books 
were  published  anonymously.  The  School  Geographies  and  Histories  of  the 
latter  are  well  known  as  having  acquired  an  almost  unequalled  circulation. 
While  the  art  treasures  of  the  town  are  not  extensive,  there  are  a  few  pic- 
tures here  which  vsdll  be  found  worth  hunting  up  by  men  of  taste.  In  the 
Johnson  Library  may  be  found  the  best  portrait  extant  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
a  connection  of  the  family,  painted  by  or  copied  after  Copley ;  one  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnson,  also  by  Copley ;  one  of  Senator  Johnson,  by  Stuart ;  and  a 
print  of  Samuel  Johnson  of  England,  after  Reynolds,  which  was  presented 
to  Senator  Johnson  by  the  original,  and  pronounced  by  him  the  best  likeness 
ever  executed. 
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